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The First Sorrowful Mystery 
By Auicta JonEs 


It was Sunday in mid-October. The golden 
autumn sunlight, warm on the morning city, had 
softened even the cold cathedral steps, and had 
called me almost overpoweringly to it, away from 
the mass. Even after I had entered and the service 
had begun, all through the Kyrie Eleison and the 
Gloria, it found in a stained glass window beside 
which I knelt a wonderful place to taunt me. 

The window, itself, was an intricate mass of col- 
ors, beautifully harmonized with a Raphael Virgin 
and Child in the center; but the sunlight added 
glory. It crept through the deep reds and purples 
and changed them to warm colorful fluids free from 
their stiff prisons of glass. Great splashes of red 
brown leapt into rich life. The yellows burned with 
the clear gold of a sun just sunk below a prairie 
horizon. Bits of bronze gleamed with the metallic 
luster of bright new copper. The delicate unname- 
able shades between flowed easily together away 
into the deeper colors and back to flush the cheeks of 
the Virgin, tremble into her pale lips, and throw a 
warm flesh color over the body of the Child. 
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Even within the church the sunlight made its way 
and slanted through the dusk in long shafts of 
mingled colors. The effect it produced was peculiar, 
almost mysterious. 

And ahead, where the mass progressed, the. sun- 
light had gone. A faint haze —a bit of it that had 
lost itself in the dusk — hung there. Softly it veiled 
the altar’s mass of gleaming white, pure sunset gold, 
and winking candles. Through it the priests in their 
satin embroidered robes moved rhythmically from 
one task to another. I watched them, following their 
every move fascinated. Shortly they left the altar 
and seated themselves in a row along the right side 
of the sacristy. As they did so, the people sat 
quietly back in their seats and a hush of reverence 
fell over the great cathedral. 

Almost at the same time, the light at the window 
darkened as though a shadow had come across the 
morning: The colored shafts shortened, then were 
gone. The altar’s gold gleamed dully in its dead 
white as the haze darkened swiftly into the general 
mystic solemnness of the cathedral. The colors at 
the windows crept back into their places again, still 
beautiful but less alive. The lips and cheeks of the 
Virgin paled, and the warmth of the Child slowly 
cooled. 

The light gone, I looked up and became more 
keenly aware of other things about me. The great 
organ was thundering out the first notes of a grand 
old Bach ‘‘Credo’’. The reverent hush which had 
fallen over the people a moment before deepened as 
they sat quietly listening. I glanced ahead. The 
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statued saints, clustered about the altar, seemed also 
to be quietly listening. The innumerable candles 
ceased to wink their yellow flames and stood erect 
and quiet. The two angels who guarded the red fire 
of Eternity at the gate of the altar rail lessened 
their vigil ever so slightly that they too might listen. 
The expression on the faces of the priests was one 
of quiet, meditative repose. 

Far back of me I heard the faint inconsequential 
but distracting click of one coin striking on another, 
and I knew that an usher, the one who always takes 
up the collection during a part of the Credo, was 
approaching. I was seated on the inside of the pew 
and I handed a dime to the man—a stranger — 
who was seated next the aisle. He could reach the 
plate more easily than I. 

Almost at the same time, I noticed a man and a 
little boy in the pew ahead of me. The man — per- 
haps forty —sat quietly and listened. A heavy 
black rosary was twined about his fingers. It was 
the child who had really attracted me. He kept turn- 
ing about, all nerves and eagerness, as though watch- 
ing for some one. Then I saw that the man had 
given him a coin and that it was the usher whom he 
watched, childishly afraid that that wonderful man 
with his wonderful plate would pass without noticing 
him and his dime. I forgot him and the usher again 
and turned back to the music. They had all been 
less than a moment’s distraction. 

There was a pause in the ‘‘Credo’’. The people, 
the hush of reverence still on them, slipped quietly 
to their knees and bowed their heads. I knelt with 
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them and waited expectant. Presently a tenor voice 
with rich resonant undertones took up the ‘‘Incar- 
natus Est’’. I bowed my head with the rest. As I 
entered into the spirit of those old familiar words a 
peculiar feeling, entirely foreign, crept over me —a 
feeling I found myself tracing back for root to the 
darkened light at the window — found myself nam- 
ing just as the voice sang out the old ‘‘Et Homo 
Factus Est’’. After the words, the hush lifted some- 
what and the people sat back and listened to the 
closing of the ‘‘Credo’’, but I was held on my knees 
by that dawning feeling — that of the opening of 
some great drama —the lights already arranged 
and the curtain lifted —a drama I had known of 
intimately somewhere, sometime, but which had 
been buried under an accumulation of birth and time 
and events. 

Almost unconsciously I began slipping my rosary 
through my fingers. It was Sunday, the day of the 
glorious mysteries, but as my fingers touched the 
first bead of the first mystery —the Our Father 
bead — some far part of me rose and took the mas- 
tery. It said very distinctly ‘‘The First Sorrowful 
Mystery, The Prayer and Agony in the Garden.’’ 

I repeated the ‘‘Our Eather’’, the bead between 
my thumb and forefinger, and as I came to its close 
there was a crash and a great jingling and rolling of 
coins on the hardwood floor. 

I glanced up. The various coins, some hundreds 
of them, lay scattered under the seats, in the aisle, 
under the kneeling benches, everywhere. Amid them 
lay the little boy and the plate where it had fallen. 
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The father, suddenly paralyzed with mortification, 
might easily have been taken for one of the statues. 
A faint look of amusement was creeping over the 
face of the usher. People immediately about turned 
curiously for a moment. 

It was plain what had happened. The child in his 
eagerness to put his dime on the plate, had stood on 
the kneeling bench and then had leaned so far over 
toward the aisle that he had lost his balance. He 
had no doubt struck the plate with his hand as he 
went down and had earried it with him. Of them 
all, he was the first to recover himself. He rose and 
lifted to his father a little face that worked pitifully 
with shame and suffering. 

In a flash, the man’s expression changed from one 
of paralyzed mortification to anger. The child 
caught the significance of the swift change and he 
slunk from it, back into an inner corner of the pew, 
and covered his eyes with his crooked elbow. Below 
I could see his baby lips quiver dryly. 

The father and the usher stooped to the floor and 
as they gathered up the coins, I noticed the man 
closely for the first time. He was a heavy man with 
a heavy face — a face with a rough exterior. It was 
a face that made one feel that it must be rough of 
necessity, that it stood as an outwork which guard- 
ed some deeply buried tenderness from a world that 
would destroy it. 

When, together, they had gathered up the greater 
part of the coins, the usher straightened up and 
would have gone on but for the man, who, deter- 
mined that every lost coin should be found, delved 
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like a burrowing animal into out of the way corners 
under the seats and still handed up coin after coin. 

As he did so I noticed his hands, — again, heavy 
hands with flat wide fingers. Close around the 
thick dark nails fine black lines of grease had grimed 
into the skin. They were hard hands — rough like 
the face. And like the face they made one feel that 
they were thus because they eternally pushed back 
the world that the things he loved might have space 
to live, to breathe, to grow. 

Finally the usher made signs to him to let the 
remainder of the scattering coins go, that they could 
be gathered up more easily after the mass. As the 
usher passed up the aisle, the man straightened, 
glared at the boy, whose face was still hidden, then 
turned back toward the altar. In a moment or two, 
he took up his rosary which he had laid down and 
his fingers began to slip slowly over the beads. 

The child in the corner stirred. With his left 
elbow, the one nearest his father, still crooked over 
his eyes, he shoved himself with the other hand 
along the seat toward the man. He waited a mo- 
ment; then with his right hand he plucked timidly 
at the sleeve beside him. The father turned for a 
moment and a harder, more annoyed, more angry 
look than before came into his face. The boy un- 
covered his eyes just in time to catch the force of it; 
and it turned him around completely, exactly as a 
blow would have done. With a wild little gesture of 
pain, he flung his bent elbow against the back of the 
seat and buried his face swiftly. There was dead 
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silence for a moment. Then a dry sob racked his 
body. When it had gone, he lifted his head and 
stared straight, as it happened, into my eyes. The 
brooding baby misery in his face slashed around my 
heart like a blacksnake around the bared body of a 
slave. The blow carried me back into my own child- 
hood — back to an incident in a church in central 
Illinois. 

I was a child of perhaps fiye. I sat next the aisle 
in a pew well up toward the altar. My brother, 
almost two years older, sat inside me, my father 
next, and my mother on the extreme inside. It was 
a peculiar arrangement, for usually we children sat 
on the inside. Perhaps for this once we were being 
indulged. 

I had built from that church, with the aid of my 
childish fancy, a land of my very own to which I 
went to live when I was tired of the everyday world 
about. It was a child world—a fairyland, but a 
fairyland that was majestic and dignified. It had 
nothing to do with wands, fairy godmothers, or 
hocus-pocus processes. That was a splendid com- 
mon everyday fairyland for play houses, but this 
was a fairyland of mystical beauty peopled with the 
delicate-faced Virgin of some old Florentine painter, 
the Christ Child — always a child — and the myriad 
pale saints in their beautiful loosely looped robes. 
Between everywhere were bits of delicate beautiful 
colors, intricate weavings of mystery; traditions of 
knighthood, of pale-faced Sir Galahads, pure with 
the silver purity of the full moon; and through all, 
far haunting hints of a scented dreaming warmth. 
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The mass of my childhood always realized for me 
concrete bits of that wonderful place, and my con- 
duct and attitude were such as to conform to its 
dignity, majesty, and inspiration. So profoundly 
did the whole thing affect me, that the people who 
sat ahead of me, behind me, across from me, who 
stood up or knelt down in that peculiar atmosphere, 
appeared in an entirely different light, were scarcely 
the same people who stood about out of doors after 
the mass and discussed the crops or the weather. 
My Uncle Dan, for instance, with whom I rollicked 
and played ordinarily, sat ahead of us in church, so 
near that I might have reached over and touched his 
coat; but I would no more have done so than I would 
have stolen one of Sir Launcelot’s prize diamonds, 
or have climbed up on King Arthur’s Round Table 
and marked its glistening mahogany top with the 
nails in the heels of my shoes. 

The only part of the service which bored me was 
the sermon in English —I heard so much English. 
I could hear that any time. Always through the 
sermon I fidgeted and played with Ralph. We 
‘‘cracked fingers’’ sometimes, or counted the saints 
in the prayer book, but usually we played ‘‘heads 
and tails’*—always in our laps so the pennies 
wouldn’t ‘‘clink’’. We played for ‘‘keeps’’, and 
generally I lost. But that made little or no differ- 
ence, for, after the mass, Ralph always took me down 
to the store and spent all of the pennies for candy. 
So long as I got my share of that — and I always 
did-—-it made no difference to me who was the 
capitalist. 
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This particular Sunday Ralph seemed determined 
to listen to the sermon and there was nothing for me 
to do but to amuse myself as best I could. 

My eyes fell on the bottle of holy water mother 
had secured just before the beginning of mass. It 
stood where she had placed it directly in front of me 
in a little box-like rack which was made for the 
prayer books. A square bottle —I had noticed that 
when mother had put it there; but as I examined it 
more closely I saw that it had a glass cork — a glass 
cork — who’d ever seen a glass cork -—a really cork 
ought to be wood. Why, how could a glass cork 
stick in? But it was a cork or they wouldn’t ever 
put it in the bottle for a cork. Suppose mother 
would have her holy water with just a piece of glass 
that wouldn’t hold it in? Of course it was a cork, 
and if it was a cork it was a cork and it would have 
to stick in. But how could glass stick on glass? 
Well, it was a cork, and it did though, and I deter- 
mined to see how it did. 

I took the bottle from the rack. No one could 
have noticed me, for no attempt was made to stop 
me. I examined the glass cork from different angles, 
then turned the bottle upside down to see if possible 
what made the cork stick in. 

I discovered that nothing made the cork stick in. 
It fell away out of the bottle and tumbled down, 
striking the kneeling bench on its downward course. 
The water gurgled out after it, splashed on the floor 
and trickled away in a stream to soak into the dusty 
aisle carpet. Father made frantic signs to me to 
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turn the bottle up, but they only confused me the 
more and [ finally dropped it. It struck sharply 
against the edge of the kneeling bench and broke 
with a cracking sound. The priest stopped speaking 
for what was perhaps the fraction of a second, but 
to me it was as though the very universe had come 
to an abrupt halt, all the whirling spheres suddenly 
deadly quiet. It seemed for a time that I was in the 
exact center of the church in a low place like the pit 
of a theater, and that the others were seated around 
me in dizzying circular rows. 

The sermon had stopped because of my action 
and it could not go on until I had made some expla- 
nation — justified myself in some way. And be- 
cause of the sermon’s having stopped the mass that 
was to come after could not go on. The people in the 
numberless rows above me were waiting for my ex- 
planation. ‘‘And I should be acting,’’ I realized 
swiftly. ‘‘I must act, will act,’’ I thought with an 
overpowering rush of panic. I groped frantically. 
Out of the criminality of me, I dragged the embryo 
of a lie. I’d say I’d seen the devil — with his tail — 
and horns and his little black tights — yes, and his 
funny foot like a cow’s foot. I’d say I’d seen him 
come and put some powder in that holy water that 
changed it to ‘‘devil water’’ — white powder it was, 
like grandma used to put in the barrel of cider to 
keep it from getting hard. I’d seen him — no one 
else had —I’d seen him with my wonderful fairy 
power, which no one else possessed and it was be- 
cause I knew that the water wasn’t holy any more 
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that I spilled it. But the very tremendousness of 
the lie rose up and struck me in the face and left me 
helpless and empty and blasted. 

Finally the priest’s voice after its second or part 
of a second of hesitancy — my hour of trial — went 
on. The rows of circular seats swung slowly back 
into straight lines again and even diminished in 
number. But only the immediate tension was re- 
lieved, and because of my release from that the bur- 
den of the future loomed greater. 

I felt that the one chance I had had of ‘‘squaring 
myself’’ had forever slipped away, and that now, 
for all future time, I was disgraced; that I would be 
branded for all time this side of the grave as the 
‘‘horrible example’’ and that in some inexplicable 
way I woutp Bz the ‘‘horrible example’’, too. 

Already I could hear them say, ‘‘There, that little 
girl with the auburn curls’’—no, they’d say red 
now — ‘‘there, that little girl with the red curls who 
spilled the holy water in church.’’ And then I could 
see them look at the piece of floor on which I stood 
—a look which seemed to say: ‘‘That isn’t a piece 
of the sacred floor of a sacred church any more. It’s 
changed because she stands on it and it’s just the 
same as a piece of sidewalk or some lumber in the 
lumber yard.”’ 

I could hear them carrying my disgrace to the out- 
side world -— hear them whisper to their children, 
‘‘There she goes, that one with the — the red curls.’’ 
And the children would stare pop-eyed and cling 
more tightly to their mother’s hand. 
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Childish anguish rose with the thought. The pain 
of it caused me to writhe in my seat. As the full 
realization of my disgrace swept over me in a wild 
and compelling wave, something thick and black 
came up in my throat. I could almost taste it. Oh! 
it was choking me, choking me. I wanted to cry but 
I couldn’t! I couldn’t! 

Suddenly I felt an arm tightening about me, a 
childish arm. I looked with miserable eyes into 
childish eyes full of sympathy and love — eyes that 
said confidently, ‘‘I protect.’? The lips whispered 
consolingly, ‘‘You donneeda feel so bad. God ain’t 
so awful mad, I don’t think.’’? Whether the state of 
God’s feelings made any difference I don’t remem- 
ber, but Ralph’s understanding and protection did. 
The disgraced feeling passed at once. I had still 
done an awful thing, committed an unthinking crime, 
but I wasn’t a Bluebeard who killed wives for fun 
and hung them on hooks in the closet. 

The lifting of the disgrace, like the lifting of a 
great nervous strain, brought with it a great sob — 
a sob that began at the furthermost parts of me and 
ripped its way to freedom. With the rising of it, 
Ralph’s arm tightened about me; when it had passed 
the pressure lessened and his flat little fingers toyed 
with a curl at my ear. ‘‘Say, Leash,’’ he whispered, 
‘‘vou was right about your hair yesterday. It 1s 
auburn awright. Just as auburn as auburn can be.”’ 

I looked up through my tears and accepted the 
material offering as a crying baby accepts atoy. . . 

A movement ahead of me brought me out of the 
church of long ago. The boy had turned and slid 
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along the seat, and was again plucking at his father’s 
sleeve. The piteous timidness in his manner re- 
vealed to me the awful need that drove him to grope 
again amid such hopelessness for sympathy and 
love. As I waited with him breathless, I could feel 
the changing emotions, regret and shame, and yearn- 
ing, a sort of cowardly fear of the thing he had done, 
and the fine courage that drove him to settle things 
somehow. 

The father glanced at him for a moment. The 
child’s face worked pathetically with a young tender 
expectancy. Then, carelessly, the man turned and 
went on telling his beads slowly. The swift change 
in the boy’s face was awful. It seemed to me like a 
bit of plastic clay — for a moment tender, yearning, 
living, young; then drawn suddenly into old aching 
lines. His awful little eyes met mine and I couldn’t 
bear the stab. I dropped my gaze. Accidentally I 
noticed my wrist watch: eleven thirty exactly. 

‘‘Oh God!’’ I prayed to the personal God of my 
childhood — a God who comes up surprisingly often 
in spite of the science and philosophy — ‘‘Oh God, 
don’t let him suffer another minute. The minutes of 
childhood are so perfect, so precious. Make that 
man give him sympathy, reassurance, love. Don’t 
waste another of his minutes. You give us such a 
few — such a few.”’ 

I did not need to lift my eyes to see that the man 
was praying unheedingly on, for I could feel that I 
myself was praying to a stone wall. I half lifted my 
gaze and those miserable little eyes stabbed at me 
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again. I must, I must do something. I looked down 
again with a feeling of helplessness and a cowardly 
desire to shift responsibility, but the eyes followed 
me and pierced through my lowered lids. They were 
torturing me, torturing me to desperation. Then, 
strangely from afar a little boy sat beside me — 
close — so close that I noted his deep violet eyes, his 
red-brown hair and his ivory satin skin. ‘‘God 
ain’t so awful mad,”’ he said. 

‘‘Then plead with Him, little brother so far away 
—I can’t. Plead with Him, little brother so far 
away — big brother now. Plead with Him. Don’t 
let this baby suffer. Don’t let him waste another of 
his precious minutes.’’ 

My entreaty amounted to a prayer. It wove itself 
around and about the Hail Marys of the First Sor- 
rowful Mystery which I discovered my lips were 
still saying — wove itself like a clinging flower on a 
lattice work. Slowly they drifted away together and 
I was seeing them with some inner sight — the waxy 
white flowers on the lattice work of pearl, and be- 
tween, through the open spaces, faint glimpses of 
violet eyes. Further and further they drifted and 
somewhere they grew into and became a basic part 
of the fairy land my childhood had built, crisscrossed 
with trailings of its woven mystery, glinting warm 
tones of its old delicate colors, backgrounding its 
people —the numberless pale saints, the delicate 
Virgin and the Christ —a Child — He of my own 
childhood’s creation. His great dark sensitive eyes, 
full of brooding sorrow, held me tense while slowly 
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they changed before me until at last for one long im- 
pressive moment they were violet, deep violet, full 
of deep joy, set deep in waxy satin and red brown. 
Clinging bits of the dreaming warmth of long ago 
drifted across them in a haze that deepened, deep- 
ened until they were gone. With their going came a 
queer compelling flash of the drama as of an act be- 
ing almost finished. 

I looked up. 

The child was again plucking at the father’s 
sleeve. The man was gazing into his sad little eyes 
with the general expression of one mesmerized. 
Slowly the heavy arm lifted, went around the boy 
and drew him close. The spell of the drama broke 
for me, as though the curtain were rung down. I 
watched the remainder of the affair ahead with a 
more human interest. 

The child’s left arm slid across the father’s back at 
the waist and clutched tightly at something inside 
the coat, a belt perhaps or a suspender. I could feel 
the tension in the cords of his fat little hand, al- 
though they were buried too deeply to be seen for 
many a day. Slowly a sob tore its way up through 
his body to the surface. The man’s fingers stopped 
slipping the heavy beads. With his right hand he 
began stroking his son’s hair, beginning at the part 
and moving outward. The action only caused the 
child to bury his face more deeply in his father’s 
side. The little fist gripped the suspender more 
tightly if possible and another sob began racking its 
way up. The man’s right arm tightened. He put 
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his rosary down on the seat behind him and reached 
into his pocket with his left hand. As he brought. 
out a silver dollar, the second sob broke. The man 
drew the child closer and put the money into his free 
free little hand. The hard, heavy face softened and 
bent close to the child’s. Because of their position, 
I did not longer see the expression on either, but the 
man whispered something and the little fist that had 
gripped the suspender so tightly loosened. I could 
not even guess what the father had said but ‘‘just as 
auburn as auburn can be’’ came back to me and 
caused the tears to rise swiftly to my eyes. One of 
them splashed against the bead between my thumb 
and forefinger. It was the ‘‘Our Father’’, the first 
bead of the Second Sorrowful Mystery. 

I went on with the Sorrowful Mysteries, ‘‘The 
Crowning with Thorns,’’ ‘‘The Carriage of the 
Cross,’’ and ‘‘The Crucifixion,’’ only to begin again 
when I had finished with ‘‘The Prayer and Agony in 
the Garden’’ and go through the round once more. 
Meanwhile the mass had progressed and presently 
the great bell was tolling for its completion. 
As I went out, I noticed the child and his father a 
step or two ahead of me in the crowded aisle. I lost 
them a little later amid the crowd at the foot of the 
cathedral steps. 

The autumn sunlight was much more pale than 
when I had entered the church, but somehow I want- 
ed to stay out in it, to wander away to the lonely 
places of the city. For more than an hour — even 
into the middle of the afternoon, I scarcely knew 
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where my feet were taking me, only that I was get- 
ting steadily further from people and streets, that I 
was walking along a wooded footpath which was 
partially choked with fallen leaves. A fork in the 
path at last necessitated a choice that brought me 
back to my conscious self and my surroundings. 

Slender black tree trunks were everywhere, and 
above, naked branches that threshed hopelessly, 
helplessly, inanely. A few blackened leaves, torn 
and insect eaten, clung tenaciously here and there 
like toothless, drunken, old prostitutes still clinging 
to life. A raw wind bent them all creakingly away 
toward the dull west, which promised them nothing 
but drabness and grayness and final obliyion. Even 
the leaves at my feet, already poor discolored things, 
it lifted, and as it carried them desolately away to 
the same end, shivering fearsome waves ran through 
the thick dead grasses. Above through the wide 
openings in the branches, the sky had no relief. 
Poor ragged scraps of gray clouds shuffled dumbly, 
unsteadily in the same general western direction, 
with no ambition but to cease, no matter how igno- 
minously, to cease. The wailing creak and the help- 
less thresh of the trees, the fearsome shiver in the 
grasses and the dumb despair of the clouds, crept 
into my very being and became a part of it. And 
that place I knew suddenly as the age-old setting of 
a new act in the thing that was moving steadily near- 
er, the thing that had first stirred with the darkened 
light at the window. 

Slowly the idea passed and I chose one path of the 
two and tramped on. I knew in a general way my 
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whereabouts, hardly more except that I was in a 
mood for tramping — for tramping away from peo- 
ple and going for long stretches apparently thinking 
of nothing, then suddenly finding my conscious mind 
struggling desperately to catch even a slipping hold 
on some strange idea that had had possession of me 
all the time. 

It may have been an hour after, it may have been 
two, when I became outwardly conscious of another 
setting which I had been considering inwardly. The 
gray clouds had quieted and broken. The sun had 
set and left a bank of rose along the west with great 
streakings of color above. The cold wind had gone 
down and the leaves lay quiet about my feet. 
Through an accidental archway of branches, I looked 
off to the south and caught a glimpse of a stretch of 
trees. 

I had a feeling of a repetition of the content of the 
last act, but of a setting which changed it completely. 
Numberless slender brown tree trunks, their 
branches lost in a colorful bank above; the distance 
softened their outlines, massed them a trifle without 
destroying the individuality of a single tree. 
Through them hung .a purple haze deepened in the 
short occasional aisles to a brilliant royal shade and 
toned everywhere with invisible, untouchable chiffon 
mists of brown. Still through the mingled colors 
those trees stood out so clearly marked, so slender, 
so richly, warmly colored, expressing the very spirit 
of the autumn. The vast rich beauty of this com- 
pleted thing which the Creator was about to call in, 
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against the young green thing he gives in the spring, 
swept away the doubt that time and events had been 
strengthening in me. Some old faith of mine seemed 
to stand out with the autumn, a faith that Life after 
all is an advance —-- that autumn, when one is ready, 
is the beginning, not the end, of a great warm beauty 
that goes on and on. I seemed to see it come again 
and again into my own life, and because of the wilful 
youth of me there were only black threshing branch- 
es, ragged leaves, and gray skies. I saw myself 
short circuiting through periods of chilly doubt only 
to break hopefully out again. And I seemed to see 
that this perhaps was best for me. I knew firmly 
that I was not ready to follow the rich haunting call 
away to the great heart of warmth and beauty. 

But the call was strangely close, more keenly per- 
sonal than it had ever been before. I watched greed- 
ily, not daring to shift my eyes. I must read this 
flashing expression of nature’s living passing soul — 
a soul that knows nothing of repetition or record — 
read it now or lose it. On and on I read until the 
haze thickened and obliterated the lines. Then forti- 
fied somehow, I turned and tramped back toward 
home, back through the people and the streets, 
likable people now and likable streets. 

So weary that I could scarcely walk, I approached 
the house in which I lived. The woman with whom 
I made my home met me at the door, concern writ- 
ten all over her face. 

‘Where in the world have you been all day?’’ she 
said. ‘‘The Western Union have been calling you 
on the phone for the last hour.’’ 
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‘‘The Western Union,’’ I repeated stupidly. 

‘*Yes, the Western Union,’’ she said. ‘‘They 
called you so many times that I told them to send 
their message up here and I would— Here’s the 
boy now.”’ 

The boy in the dark green uniform swung his 
wheel over on its side. Then he turned and came up 
the steps. There was something in the action that 
stirred a memory. 

‘‘Oh, yes, the Western Union,’’ I said, remember- 
ing all at once from afar that this was the opening 
of the last act. Now that it had arrived and the 
trend of it all came crowding to me, I didn’t like it. 
It was too material, too earthborn for that which 
had gone before. I knew now that the always manly 
little boy who had led me through a beautiful child- 
hood was the central figure in the thing that had 
been moving nearer and nearer, and it was for his 
sake that I hated this last earth-born, almost crude, 
act. 

But the play went on in its material everyday way 
in spite of my dislike. The messenger had reached 
the top step. He knew his part perfectly for he did 
not hesitate between the two of us who stood there 
but came straight to me. He handed me the en- 
velope and waited. I ripped it open and unfolded 
the page. The old drama came back to me so 
swiftly that I found myself comparing this with the 
original draft. Yes, this was in perfect accord. 
Only one new thing was there, and the five words 
that expressed it lifted themselves from the paper 
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like the raised script of the blind. ‘‘ At eleven thirty- 
one today,’’ they said. 

‘*At eleven thirty-one today,’’ I repeated to the 
messenger boy. Once a primitive people believed 
that the lightning was a swift opening and closing of 
the walls of heaven. Death had struck so close that 
I was caught in its awful cold momentum and swept 
along. Then in that last instant before it dropped 
me it tore a quivering, jagged rent in the walls that 
hide away the eternal life. The torn edges dove- 
tailed again, swift as lightning, but I had seen one 
thing within. I found myself trying to make the 
messenger boy understand ‘‘That — that was when 
the man in the cathedral— He was free just then 
—my brother—and he did answer my prayer — 
he was there personally somehow. Why — why, he 
has created a line — with his death — no, with his 
life. The line is true —it has run all through his 
life — that sort of thing — and don’t you see it will 
be written into the play for all time to come. It is 
his — his advance.’’ 

‘‘Yes, Ma’am,’’ answered the boy and the uncer- 
tain, questioning note in his voice told me that I had 
misspoken my lines, that I had broken away from 
the old predestined order. The break widened 
swiftly until the drama had gone; gone for this 
cycle at least, perhaps forever. 

A hot, stinging feeling crept under my eyelids and 
I knew that I had slid over into the Second Sorrow- 
ful Mystery. 








Two Poems 


By Leytanp HvckKFIELD 


RIDING WEST 


Half a score of us were roaring a drinking song. 

With the iron-wheeled scrapers clanking a mad re- 
frain, 

And ever the trampled ground gave back that din of 
sound, 

Flinging it into the dusty air again 

Like an echo of agony throbbing on and on, 

For we were riding West where never a wheel had 
gone 

And where never the ghost of a trail had ever lain. 


We loomed against a flaming Autumn sky 

As we swung steadily over a prairie swell 

On through clouds of hoof-tossed alkali 

That stung like evil dust from the trails of Hell: 
Back behind us we heard the teamsters yell, 

Heard the creaking of tugs and the ringing of chains 
And saw the loaded wagons lurching along. 
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We felt the cool night wind and the prairie weeds 
waved slowly 

And the flame of the sun went down as the breeze 
arose, 

And now we rode through a world that was weirdly 
holy 

Where the song and the curses came to a lifeless 
close: 


Only the clanking and ringing of iron things 

Never ended but mocked at the darkening land, 
Clanging a strident tune that all could understand — 
A prophecy of multitudes tramping behind a plow — 


Over to the south of us we heard a rushing of wings 

And saw the dim triangles of wild geese beating 
away 

To waters farther west, blood-red with the dying 
glow: 


And our pounding hoofs boomed doom to the soli- 
tudes 

As the grading outfit swung by rise and hollow; 

A ragged, a vermined crew, hardened of heart and 
thew, 

Steadily riding West — with the rest of the world to 
follow. 
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SPELL OF THE RIVER 


When you have dreamed for a night by the mighty 
Mississippi 

Take up the wanderer’s bundle and lock the home- 
stead door; 

Open the gates of the pasture and let the beasts go 
free 

And turn your feet to the river road that leads to 
the heaving sea, 

For you have done with the valley farm for ever and 
evermore. 


You are thrall to the river, the slave of his rolling 
flood ; 

Bound to his glistening silver breast and chained to 
a flashing blade, 

For the croon of his midnight music has drifted into 
your blood, 

And the surge of his soul has drowned your soul as 
though it had never been made. 


Dip your paddle, or swing your oar, or hoist a canvas 
sheet ; 

North to the blue St. Croix or south to the flats of 
New Orleans; 

Nothing will ever be half so fair as what lies on 
before, 

Be it the Falls of St. Anthony or the old Missouri 
shore 

Or banks where summer blossoms blow till all the 
river is sweet. 
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Spring, with the tassels dropping fast from leaning 
willow sprays, 

Silver lights and silver rains and fleece-flocked April 
skies; 

Silence of swooning summer nights in shadow-haunt- 
ed bays 

And days when red October’s gold upon the water 
lies. 


Had you song? What need of a song when Missis- 
sippi sings? 

Thunder thrilling his tawny deeps, his shallows 
trilling refrain — 

Love of beauty and peace that fled with coming of 
evil things? 

Turn to the river and beauty and peace shall enter 
your lives again. 


Would you solve the spell of the River? — Go learn 
the drag of the sea, 

That calls to the salty blood of men since ever a keel 
was laid — 

But — set your feet to the river road and the end of 
the tale shall be 

That the surge of his soul engulfed your soul as 
though it had never been made. 





Doc Greer’s Practice 
By Acnes Mary BrowNELL 


The beginning of Doc’s practice extends back some 
thirty years, into the latter 80’s. Doc arrived in 
Belleview in silk plug and swallow-tail; spent money 
lavishly —- lavishly, that is, for that day — on livery 
hire and the like; and soon had, it was reported, 
every girl in the county engaged to him. From 
which it may be inferred that he had a way with 
him. But the money he borrowed. 

He used to whip furiously out of town, on the way 
to some hypothetical patient; and these tactics, and 
others as spectacular (including the clownish plug 
and swallow-tail) were shortly attended by success 
in certain impressionable quarters. The livery team, 
belabored out of town, came drippingly to stand at 
some actual farm-house, while Doc’s flapping tails 
and imposing brim disappeared within. Doc was a 
stodgy, heavily-built individual, with enormous 
shoulders, upon which sat a brilliant auburn head, 
the effect of which, when the silk plug was doffed, 
was as if a head-light bore into view. Doe had 
small, deep-set, boring eyes, curiously darker by 
contrast with their red brush brows, and features 
as yet unset. He was just out of medical school, and 
looked, in spite of his heavy figure, like a mas- 
querading boy. 

When Doc hunched his great shoulders down over 
the bed, advanced his cropped red head and looked 
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at the patient in a curiously seeing manner, as if his 
eyes had been little electric bulbs lighting up the 
darkness, the uncertainty and fear, things at once 
took a turn for the better. Or, more exactly perhaps, 
the patient thought they did. Doc could reassure 
(and did, invariably) a dying man; so chat he went 
serenely confident that he was on the road to re- 
covery, when, as a matter of fact, he was only a 
couple of hours away from his final destination. 
Doc had one infallible clincher for indignant protest: 
‘Well — didn’t he die happy? What more do you 
want?”’ 

Doc had his detractors—what man has not? 
They made light of his ability as well as of his Jehu 
driving, his preposterous head gear and the coat 
that made him look for all the world like a peculiarly 
obese jackdaw. But sick folks are gullible, and they 
were willing to pay the livery hire to hear that they 
were getting well. Besides, many of them did re- 
cover. Doc had only the average number of misses. 

Some of his prescriptions were unique. Once, 
when called to the bedside of the wife of the richest 
farmer in the county, he turned to the weeping 
daughters and directed: ‘‘Girls, fix your mother up 
a mess of greens.’’ The sick woman took the pre- 
scription, recovered for all its lack of bottle, cork 
and Latin, and Doc Greer was in effect canonized as 
a sort of household saint. 

He became engaged to both girls, but the experi- 
ence worked them little ill. Each married in good 
time her young farmer, who, while lacking Doc’s 
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transcendent charm, possessed the more stable one ' 
of sincerity. Doe welcomed their young families i 
into the world, and soothed their infants’ ills. 

He spent more, made more and borrowed more. 
He began to receive a few first, tentative invita- 
tions to Belleview’s social life. One met him some- 
times, strolling along the wooden sidewalks of a 
leisurely afternoon with a pretty Belleview girl. 
The girl was oftenest Lily Pope. This was the sum- 
mer the fashion known as the Russian blouse first 
came into vogue. Lily wore a Russian blouse of 
striped gingham, which was most becoming. She 
was a plump, fresh, fair-haired girl, who longed to 
be slender and willowy. She would never be that, 
but the stripes and the long lines of the blouse lent 
her a sort of fictitious height. 

Doc Greer and Lily Pope used to stop sometimes 
at a crossing where she turned off, and chat about 
the things young people consider at crossings. Lily 
would dig a little hole with the point of her fine silk 
parasol, and droop her head under its flower- 
wreathed brim. She was so fair and fresh of color 
that the freckles stood out across her nose in a little 
spattered pattern. Her cheeks were downy like 
fruit, and their color and contour were like a sort of 
ineffable fruit. Her fair hair was straight, but it 
was so thick and fine as to roll up from her face in a 
sort of silver crest; and her long gray eyes, clear 
and cool under straight, fair brows, lent oddly 
enough, a contrasting note for all their grayness. 
It took Lily’s gray eyes to subdue the fruity curve 
and color of her face. 
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The Doblers’ lived on the corner, and Ruby Dob- 
ler, a dangling child, all legs and arms and braids, 
used to hang over the Dobler gate and survey them, 
child fashion. She was twelve. Vague dreams of 
romance woke in her as she beheld the charming 
young-ladyism of Lily Pope. She dismissed Doc 
without a thought, as having nothing of the fairy 
prince about him; but she adored plump, sweet Lily 
whose attire expressed to her the very acme of 
style. And looking down upon her own gingham — 
a strong-colored, serviceable plaid, made hateful by 
yoke, belt and gathered skirt, — she mused upon the 
inequalities of life. 

It is entirely probable that Doc returned the com- 
pliment of utter oblivion to Ruby Dobler’s existence. 
Dangling little girls, unless measly, feverish or bil- 
ious, possessed small attraction for him. And Lily 
only recognized her subconsciously, as ‘that homely 
little Dobler girl’. It would have taken an astuter 
mind than Lily’s, and an older experience, to suspect 
menace from so humble a source. 

Lily was of the town’s elite, and Doc despite the 
country driving, had yet to win his spurs in town. 
‘‘T am surprised at Lily — taking up with him that 
way,’’ confided Lena Kulp, Lily’s chum, to the oth- 
ers; and they came unwillingly to include him in 
their small festivities. Doc really strove to do Lily 
credit. For all his boorish figure, his great shoul- 
ders, the gleaming head-light of his hair, the swal- 
low-tail and the plug, he had a certain disarming 
quality, a sort of shaggy, mastiff good nature and 
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appeal. He would sit, his great red hands with 
their cushion backs, spread upon his shiny knees, 
voiceless in their assemblings, but shaken with a sort 
of internal enjoyment, and radiating silent cheer. 
When he spoke, it was in a sort of bass purr; and 
his great palm, thrust suddenly against a shoulder, 
was like a tiger cub’s caress. Beneath the animal 
grossness of him was the feeling of power. 

Before long they had accepted him for himself; 
but to Lily belonged the credit of making him. He 
was her cub, with all the delightful possibilities of 
his great cat nature. The plug passed, and the swal- 
low-tail, and were replaced with more conservative 
business attire. Doc continued to make, to spend, 
and to borrow. His fame and practice grew — not 
alone his professional practice, but that odd habit 
of his for tentative attachments, that fell just short 
of being actual engagements. They might be any- 
thing, or everything, as their recipient regarded 
them. Doc apparently regarded them as nothing. 
So did Lily. It was Doc’s way. If girls would mis- 
construe his little attentions — 

About this time Doe came to room in the big, 
square brick Pope house. Lily arranged it. Doe 
had had quarters behind his office rooms in an ill- 
ventilated block. He was not yet making enough to 
marry on; though Lena Kulp, Lily’s chum, had mar- 
ried a young dentist, and they had gone to house- 
keeping in the rooms back of his office. But that was 
not Doc’s style. He knew how to treat a lady. Up 
a sharp angle of stairway from the rear, in narrow, 
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high-ceilinged old rooms with skylights, and over- 
looking the alley — not on your life! Not for Doc! 
He continued to make, to spend, and to borrow in 
his lordly fashion after he had gone to room at the 
Pope’s. It was a very pleasant arrangement. He 
was quite like one of the family. Lily was so pretty 
in the mornings, in her little colored cotton frocks. 
Her very happiness made her plumper and bloomier. 
She laced — a little—to keep down the too round 
contour. And powdered —a trifle—to subdue the 
fruity color; but her cool gray eyes had deepened 
almost to blue with a strange depth of feeling. 
Bobby Pope, Lily’s small brother, artlessly added to 
his nightly petition for blessings upon his family, 
‘And God bless Doe Greer.’ It was considered too 
cute of Bobby! gained current recognition, and was 
one of the happiest catch phrases of that summer. 
Those first removed, and yet intimate evenings, 
they sat long hours in the Pope veranda which 
stretched like a narrow room along the front of the 
house. The piazza had an ornate and fretted design 
depending from its roof, like the saw-toothed and 
scalloped papers housewives of that period were 
accustomed to put upon their kitchen shelves. Upon 
the dark wall of dusk it was like a vague fresco. 
Here in the shadow-curtained porch they might have 
been sitting in a stage box, surveying the darkened 
theatre that was Belleview. Two blocks away, on 
Main street, Lena and her dentist sat also upon their 
tin-floored porch which was really only the extension 
of the drug-store roof, and gazed across the alley. 
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These two had no fresco, nor pillared columns — 
only a tin drain-pipe running down from the roof, 
and the back yards beyond the barbed wire of the 
alley fences. 

But when the dentist was able to buy, on easy 
terms, a little one story frame over in the residence 
district, away from the ugly blocks of Main street, 
and to install Lena there in modest comfort, Lily 
and Doc were no nearer an establishment. Doc con- 
tinued to make, to spend, and to borrow. He grew 
more lavish and more lordly; and practised, with all 
his old assiduity, upon the hearts of impressionable 
maidens. 

Shortly after Lena Dalbey (née Lena Kulp) had 
got well settled in her little one-story frame, a new 
dentist came to town. A young one, enthusiastically 
welcomed and acclaimed by his confrere. Lily came, 
upon a day of summer, to call—a later summer 
than that one that had ushered in the Russian blouse, 
when she had stood at a corner, poking her parasol 
into the ground. She no longer met Doc and tardily 
parted from him in that old, pleasant fashion. . . . 
Sometimes of late, she wondered whether, after all, 
it had been a wise move — Doc’s move from the ill- 
ventilated rooms behind his office, to the great, 
square, front bed-room of the Pope house, whose 
windows looked out upon the roof of the porch that 
had been used to be their stage-box, from which they 
had watched the play of small town life. For by 
now she saw less and less of Doc. His practice had 
grown enormously. The old pleasant evenings were 
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long past. Doc drove late; but late as he drove, 
when he came in there was always something wait- 
ing for him—something Doc specially liked — to 
eat and to drink. Sometimes Lily, too, was waiting 
—- for she was more and more obsessed by a strange 
passion—a passion for seeing him—for feeling 
him near. . . . Poor Lily was in hardly better 
case than those many among whom Doc practiced 
that simple art of his of turning girls’ heads. Doc 
didn’t like her to wait up. Lily was not so pretty of 
late; and she showed on such occasions, a certain 
midnight strain of waiting. He would pat her 
shoulder with his cub-like caress, and tell her to 
‘run along’. Lily had begun to be afraid, of some- 
thing she did not name. 

Lena was in her little bedroom. It was plain al- 
most to meagreness; but it might have been a throne- 
room. The young dentist’s bassinet, which had been 
contrived out of a clothes-basket, held a quantity of 
small, tufted quilts, but he squirmed redly on his 
mother’s arm. He regarded Lily unblinkingly; but 
Lena exclaimed with a sort of joyous pity. The two 
had not seen much of each other lately — since 
Lena’s prospects. And then, it made a difference — 
the one, a matron; the other still, for all their equal 
years, only a girl. Lena saw, in swift appraisal, how 
Lily had gone off. Lena herself had had no especial 
beauty — only youth. Now Lily saw her, as it were, 
bathed in beauty. Her fair hair, ruffled a little by 
the pillow, spread outward; the light, between a 
gaping curtain, struck through the meshed net of it 
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with a curious suggestion as of a nimbus. She 
looked down at the child on her breast. 

“QO Lena!’’ said Lily. (And O—to think —it 
might have been —) 

‘**O Lily!’’ cried Lena, in a sort of rapturous pity. 

Lena’s mother came forward disapprovingly, and 
took the baby. She had been Lena’s nurse. Her 
starched skirts and apron and manner stiffly dis- 
avowed any responsibility for temperature or like 
ills; but she continued to croon over and over to the 
baby: 

‘‘And did its naughty, naughty muzzer wake it 
up —- the p’ecious — and did its grannie have to take 
it up — the lamb?’’ 

‘*Mother,’’ said Lena, when Lily rose to go, 
““show Lily the house.’’ It was in effect as though 
she said: ‘‘Show Lily the castle, the moat and the 
drawbridge; the donjon, the forests, the game pre- 
serves, and all the ancient possessions of the House 
of Dalbey.’’ Such pride of name and race was in 
her voice. 

Lena’s castle had four rooms; and its donjon was 
a tidy cellar with canned fruits upon its shelves. 
The Pope mansion had velvet portieres, lace cur- 
tains, and chandeliers; Lena’s curtains were of 
scrim, and her finest lamp a glass-bowled one, with 
a frosted wreath running round. The dentist came 
home before Lily got away. She had never thought 
much of him —a plain type. What could one expect 
— taking Lena upstairs, back of his office, to start 
housekeeping. . . . Still—here was the castle; 
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it had materialized, after those bleak rooms 

here was the heir . . . here was something, that 
for all its Brussels, its hangings, its great globes 
depending from the ceiling in winy-golden light, the 
Pope’s house did not possess. 

By now Doc’s fortunes had reached a flourishing 
state. He ceased to borrow. His office fees alone 
were reported to reach a fabulous figure. Rows of 
patients warmed the chairs in his waiting-room. 
People began to wonder what Doe and Lily were 
waiting for. Lily herself wondered; and Mrs. Pope 
was quite outspoken. She threatened to inquire of 
Doe ‘what his intentions were in regard to her 
daughter’. Lily, with difficulty, dissuaded her. She 
told her they had ‘an understanding’. These words, 
as she said them, had, to her acute and troubled 
consciousness, a vague menace. All those others — 
those fresh and pretty girls of the countryside, had 
had an understanding. 

The summers had a way of guing by. Lily feared 
to number them — so short in retrospect, so terribly 
long in realization. Jena Dalbey’s baby had tod- 
dled through three, and now Lena and her dentist, 
walking on a Sunday afternoon, wheeled the young 
dentist’s sister in his outgrown coach. The Dalbeys 
had lately put an addition to the castle — two rooms 
and a buttery; and Lena was wearing a new sum- 
mer silk— gray, with a black pin stripe. The 
strange latent beauty had deepened in her face. 
Lily wondered how she could ever have thought her 
plain. 
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Lily had only dresses to number her summers by. 
There was the one when she had worn the white 
lavender trimmings; and another when she had had 
the embroidered flounce; there was the rose lawn 
summer — and the checkered silk one —too many 
to count . . . to remember. 

Something too, something dreadful, ailed her hair. 
She no longer swept it up from her face — it made 
her look, somehow, too thin. But that was not the 
real reason. On the temples, hidden beneath the 
folds, it had begun to turn a premature gray. Lily 
experimented with many tonics, washes, and even, 
fearfully, with a stain. But although she was able, 
temporarily, to disguise the grayness, she perceived 
of a sudden, that the old thick resistance was no 
longer there —no stain could restore the old lux- 
uriance. 

Once Doc, smoking comfortably on the Pope 
piazza, with a pitcher of iced lemonade on the little 
round wicker table at his side — (that summer they 
had bought a set of wicker porch furniture) re- 
moved his cigar, described a glowing are with the 
tip of it, and remarked of a bevy of passing school 
girls: ‘‘There’s your bouquet! That one in the 
middle -— by Gad, she’s a looker!’’ 

Lily’s eyes rested upon the girl Doc had been 
pleased to designate as a looker. It was Ruby 
Dobler. Ruby had been running up summers too, 
and now she was a senior in High School. She no 
longer dangled; tall as she was, she had a sort of 
immature grace. She had put up her hair for the 
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first time this summer, and the braids were wound 
coronet-wise about her head. These wound braids 
made a sort of twisted frame, like the spiral winding 
of old cameo settings, out of which shone her face, 
like a delicate, gleaming miniature. 

The old menace that had laid hidden beneath the 
ugly, dangling, gingham exterior of the little Dobler 
girl, sprang up to face Lily. The unconscious young 
girl, moving serenely on with her companions, had 
observed Lily in her turn only as a shadow. If 
some vague memory of those little girl days, when 
she had hung over the front gate and dipped into 
her first volume of Romance as exemplified in the 
persons of Lily Pope and Doe Greer, recurred to 
her, it was but shadowy and fragmentary. One of 
the girls glanced back a little curiously: ‘‘ How long 
have they gone together, anyway?’’ ‘‘I can’t re- 
member when they haven’t been going together!’’ 
rejoined another, striving to pierce the dark ages of 
the teens. 

They promptly forgot all about it. But Lily did 
not forget. There was something threatening in 
the realizations the years brought —the Dalbeys’ 
children and the renovated castle, and the Dobler 
girl growing up. The understanding between her 
and Doec—Lily had always called him ‘Doctor’, 
proudly and proprietarily — seemed now strangely 
more and more misunderstanding. She put out her 
hand with a sort of searching, pitiful gesture — it 
wavered to his shoulder. Doc put up his great paw 
and patted it in the old cublike caress. ‘‘Getting on 
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— Lily, eh? Just like old married folks, you and 
me.”’ 

Lily nerved herself to a strange desperate cour- 
age. ‘‘What are we waiting for, Doctor?’’ Doc 
purred his great, comfortable bass purr. ‘‘Tired of 
waiting, eh?’’ He brushed Lily’s hand aside with a 
sort of careless tolerance, waving the subject aside 
as well. ‘‘You should’ve seen ’em in the waitin’ 
room today -—— forty dollars in office fees alone. Had 
to leave in the middle — another old woman turned 
up her toes. Chuck Taylor’s mother-in-law — 
these mother-in-laws are fierce.’’ 

This disconcerting reference to the relationship 
Mrs. Pope must ultimately bear him, silenced Lily. 
She sat very still, looking out, tense and removed, 
beyond the dark curtain of shadow, like a spectator 
gripped by some stage play. It may be that Lily had 
become conscious for the first time of her position 
in this darkened theatre, seeing herself forever only 
as a spectator. Perhaps she saw a stage door with 
‘Youth’ inscribed above it; and a new character, 
who might be just a pretty school girl like Ruby 
Dobler, making her entrance. 

Bobby Pope was fifteen now — arrived at man’s 
estate. He no longer implored the Divine blessing 
upon Doc Greer, having outgrown the formula with 
his infant years. Besides his sentiments toward 
Doc had undergone a curious alteration. One day 
he surprised Lily by suddenly remarking: ‘‘ Why 
don’t you marry him, Sis — or else send him about 
his business?’’ 
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‘* “Marry him!’ ’’ gasped Lily, incredulous. She 
accepted the Dalbey babies, and the Dobler girl 
growing up — but Bobby — 

‘* “Marry him,’ is what I said,’’ stated Bobby; 
adding darkly: ‘‘It’s up to you.”’ 

‘‘Bobby!’’ cried Mrs. Pope at that. 

“It’s so,’’ said Bobby; ‘‘and you know it. What’s 
the use of dangling this way?”’ 

That word with its dreadful significance for Lily! 
It always brought, paradoxically, the Dobler girl to 
mind. In fact, the new, surprising Ruby was less 
real to Lily than the old one of the swing days, when 
she had been vaguely conscious of a plain little girl 
in plaid gingham leaning over a gate. 

‘*Mother,’’ said Lily, palely, ‘‘you ought to punish 
Bobby.’’ 

‘‘T know, Lily,’’ deprecated Mrs. Pope; ‘‘but what 
can I do? He’s too big to whip. He broke my last 
switch up for me when he was ten. Besides, he 
means all right.’’ She meditated . . . ‘‘I wonder 
if he can have heard anything. . .”’’ 

‘‘Anything?’’ faltered Lily, in a sort of shrinking 
wonder. 

‘*You know how people talk,’’ her mother remind- 
ed her. 

Lily could not admit it; but she knew. Certain 
old phrases— trite old phrases, which she had 
heard, and even repeated, recurred to her, invested 
with a tragic significance —‘rather an old girl’ 

‘these long engagements’ . . . ‘men tire 
sooner than women’ 
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In the fall the Popes’ — Lily and her mother — 
went to Illinois to visit relatives. The house was 
closed, and Bobby Pope went to stay at the Brooks’ 
boarding house. Doc, too, took rooms elsewhere; 
but he rarely occupied any other than his office, ex- 
tended now into a long suite. Sometimes, passing 
the old Pope house, the queerest feeling assailed him 
—a sort of homesickness. He was more conscious 
of Lily than ever he had been in the old days, since 
that first summer. Her very absence, paradoxically, 
brought her home to him. Little forgotten details — 
a certain dress — a look — a gesture — began tanta- 
lizingly to recur to him, and he would go desolately 
back to the silent office, and indite a clumsy scrawl. 

Halting and ungraceful of phrase as were these 
mediocre outpourings of his spirit, they made yet a 
curious appeal to Lily. They might almost have 
been cunning prescriptions, tonic and invigorating 
in effect. Lily wrote blithely in reply. Lily and Doc 
seemed oddly to have changed places — Lily passive; 
Doc eager. Absence was doing for Lily what all 
those close-passed hours had failed to do. When the 
Popes’ visit among the Illinois relatives had grown 
into an extension of time, and Lily and her mother 
considered a further flight into Michigan among her 
father’s people, Doc came ignominously to terms. 
He did not realize this. He thought he was imposing 
terms upon Lily, when he wrote that if she did not 
come immediately home and marry him, he would 
come and fetch her. 

The Popes’ altered their tentative plans about the 
Michigan visits, sent on orders as to the opening of 
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the house, bade Bobby relinquish his room at the 
Brooks’, and arrived in Belleview in the early dusk 
of a pleasant winter’s day, looking somehow remote 
and traveled. 

Doe came back to the old pleasant room over the 
stage box. Lily had not intended it, and Bobby was 
outspoken against it. With her return, Lily and Doc 
had changed places again. But now it could make 
no difference, and she was happier so. Just as Doc 
had continued to see her when she was no longer 
there, she now realized, even in his absence, a certain 
fond, daily intimacy with him. She was very busy 
— getting ready. Everyone knew that Lily Pope 
and Doc Greer were finally going to get married. 
She was having some beautiful clothes made; al- 
though it was understood that the wedding would be 
very quiet — just a few of the most intimate friends 
in — and the bow-window massed with greens. The 
two older Dalbey children (the Dalbeys had four by 
now — invidiously mertioned as ‘close together’ by 
disparaging mothers of one or two) were to be 
flower girl and page. The Dress was white satin. 
The white satin dress, the page and the flower girl 
were all that Lily had saved out of her old dreams 
that had ineluded a church wedding with ushers and 
bridesmaids. Lily was rather an old bride, and it 
would be difficult to find bridesmaids of suitable 
years and appearance. 

The wedding was to follow closely upon the holi- 
days. Lily wore one of her trousseau frocks to a 
holiday festivity. It was a veiled pink—not a 
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youthful pink; a frosted pink, but not hopeless, like 
ashes of roses. She looked lovely in it, not girlishly 
lovely, but as if Time had stayed his hand at a most 
appealing and poignant moment. The Popes’ grew 
gray early. Lily’s fine, fair hair had a silvery luster. 
Her face, which had grown a little thin, was appeal- 
ingly sweet, the wide, pleasant mouth slightly trem- 
ulous at her breath, like a loosened petal in a breeze; 
the wide gray eyes faintly lined underneath. The 
old fine, fruity contour and color had not survived 
those summers, but there was, nevertheless, an art- 
ful, fictitious pink there; and happiness seemed to 
lend even an illusion of roundness to her cheeks. 

It was one of those small town festivities where 
age and youth and middle years jostle with every 
appearance of good feeling and appreciation. The 
young crowd was there in foree—men and girls 
back for the holidays from college and university; 
even Bobby, self-conscious and determined, dancing 
attendance upon mature young ladies of High School 
age. Lily watched their young enthusiasm with a 
sort of happy indifference. What did it matter to 
her now who were grown up from little girlhood, or 
how many babies Lena had? A certain state—a 
curious interest attended her; it was grateful after 
that long drought of years. Lily knew that they 
looked at her and whispered; she could read the 
very words on their lips — ‘How well Lily’s looking 
— positively handsome’ . . . ‘I wonder if they’ll 
live on at the Popes’, or go by themselves’ . 

Lily looked up at Doc. Her sweet wide mouth 
trembled; in truth her whole body was tremulous 
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with happiness. She felt Doc’s hand, in the old 
cub-like caress upon her shoulder. Happiness went 
through her like a breast pang. 

If happiness ever killed, that might well have been 
Lily’s moment to go; a certain fictitious youth, the 
sum of those delayed years, was upon her; she was 
chosen; she loved, and was loved— perhaps was 
even envied; Doe was by way of being a personage, 
now. He had a more than local fame. If ever cup 
was at lip, Lily’s was at that moment. 

She felt Doc’s great paw clutch and release her 
shoulder. His expression of proprietary pride be- 
came a sort of bewildered fatuousness. Lily was 
conscious of a little hush about — of a certain di- 
rected gaze. She looked too. 

Time will have his little jokes, the most of them 
ironic. Here was representative Belleview gathered 
to look upon one of its daughters who had lived her 
obscure nineteen years among them, known as ‘the 
Dobler girl’ -—— rather a lanky, sallow sort, they had 
always thought rather plain. Now the girls remem- 
bered that she had waked up a little in the latter 
High School years, but her not ungraceful height 
had been rather appalling to the boys. The Doblers’ 
were of the plain citizen type. Mr. Dobler had a 
men’s furnishing store; Mrs. Dobler had seven chil- 
dren. They had prospered in a quiet fashion — the 
boys had good positions, or were still in school. 
Ruby was the one girl, and they were rather fool- 
ishly ambitious for her. They were sending her this 
year to a somewhat exclusive, somewhat expensive 
girls’ school. 
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The boarding-school girls had assisted at Ruby’s 
waking up, abetting nature. Somewhere among her 
Dobler forebears had been an Irish beauty. Ruby 
Dobler, opening upon them that night eyes blue and 
unafraid, was the most amazing thing that had 
dawned upon Belleview for decades — a real beauty. 

It was not alone the grand height of her, nor the 
firm, exquisite modelling that gave to her figure 
something of the sculpturesque, nor the small, ex- 
quisite head with its wound braids —a fashion she 
tenaciously clung to, and which for her, had a curious 
framing charm. In this twisted frame of her braids, 
her face had a miniature quality — as delicately col- 
ored, as emphasized in every point of beauty. She 
was so young that young surprise still widened her 
blue gaze. It was not alone the outward charm of 
her — but a sort of conscious and pervading power. 
It was Cinderella enacted before their eyes, with the 
old I. O. O. F. hall, long, narrow, with its musty 
carpet, the rented chairs set against the wall, and 
the clatter of the banquet preparations across the 
passage, transformed into a palace setting. A sort 
of unreal glamor seemed to invest it. The ugly, 
faded, scroll-like pattern of the dusty carpet, might 
have been mosaic; and the little community gather- 
ing, fine and worldly. 

But Lily sat in one of the straight chairs and saw 
the ugly reality —the narrow reaching walls, with 
their ugly paper design; the carpet, dull from long, 
inadequate sweepings; and realized that the trans- 
forming life and spirit in all their faces was only, in 
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one form or another, a manifestation of youth. Even 
the stodgy, middle-aged, chaperoning mothers, long 
settled in material prosperity and marital confi- 
dence, were drawn unconsciously into the lure of it, 
impersonally, as one is drawn into the make-believe 
of a book. But Lily had not their serene confidence 
of pleasant reality. She was what is known as ‘an 
old girl’, There were roses among the decorations. 
A great vase of them stood near her; she could see 
their edges blackening a little already in the warmth; 
they had probably been not quite fresh. The heavy 
odor of them was as though they had been bruised. 
Lily looked at them and felt curiously as if her own 
frosted rosiness were shrivelling in this hateful 
atmosphere of youth. Some one said to her with 
light kindliness, ‘Tired, Lily? You look pale.’ .. . 
She thought how silly Bobby looked — unfledged. 
She could only think of a ridiculous young bantam 
with patchy feathers. Bobby hung round the outer 
edge of the court like a jester. One might almost 
hear his bells. He was so entirely happy, that all 
his actions resembled antics. 

She danced little. She had not intended to remain 
long — gay greetings, a turn with Doc, another with 
the ridiculous Bobby, and one with that indefatigable 
old town beau, Ed Gregg — early farewells — that 
had been her program, artfully worked out as the 
frosted rose dress. 

Doc had forgotten all about the early farewells. 
When he returned to Lily, he found her always talk- 
ing animatedly to the mothers or older sisters or 
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even bored little High School girls, with a pathos of 
bravery that anyone could have seen through if he 
had troubled. Doc was not an ungraceful dancer. 
He was light on his feet like a ball. He had his turn 
with the Beauty; he looked as silly and fatuous as 
Bobby, Lily told herself. He drew her wrap pro- 
tectingly up about her shoulders when they started 
home, and patted it when it was in place with his 
cub-like paw. ‘‘Tired, eh? Have a nice time? Sit- 
tin’ back among the old married women! You and 
me understand each other, eh, Dear One?’’ 

He had not called her ‘Dear One’ for a long time. 
She could hardly keep the rush of tears from her 
eyes. Doc saw something there that made him un- 
comfortable. He was selfishly tender-hearted. He 
did not like to cause himself another’s pain. He 
said ‘‘There, there’ . . . and patted her com- 
fortingly. 


One day, in the end of the holiday season, a large, 
rather pompous, professional looking gentleman, 
carrying a bag, made his way through the crowded 
waiting-room of a station in a metropolis some two 
hundred miles to the eastward from Belleview. He 
presented himself at the ticket window, and dis- 
played the usual suspicious ire when informed by 
the ticket agent that his train had changed time, and 
had already pulled out. A hasty consultation of 
time tables revealed the unhappy fact that a later 
train did not make the requisite connection at the 
junction. The pompous traveler removed himself 
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and his bag to one of the depot benches, sat in a for- 
ward leaning attitude with his great hands out- 
spread upon his fat knees, and projected a peculiarly 
boring gaze into the dreary cavern of the waiting- 
room. Others waiting in the immediate vicinity 
were presently amazed and rendered a little curious, 
to hear a great, purring bass laugh well up from a 
shaking, ornately-vested front. The man sitting 
nearest heard him say, between choking gasps, 
“¢ *Sall right! I didn’t want to be married very bad, 
anyway.’’ 

The man, as luck would have it, was a humble 
Belleviewan — a bridge builder, who had been em- 
ployed on the new Kaw River bridge. He had like- 
wise missed his train, and remained in the station 
purely from economical motives. He thought, being 
quite outside the circle that enjoyed the confidence 
of the Popes’, that Doc’s words were a sort of catch 
phrase, denoting good-humored acceptance of bad 
fortune. It tickled his sense of optimistic give and 
take, and he tucked the phrase away among a work- 
ing collection of his own. It went, as the saying is, 
back in Belleview, and became one of the happiest 
quips of that summer, like Bobby Pope’s innocent 
petition of a decade before. 

What the bridge builder did not know was, that 
Doc had not had the slightest intention of enriching 
Belleview’s vocabulary. This was really to have 
been his wedding day. He did not return to Belle- 
view for a fortnight. This intervening time he 
employed at various clinics, later designated as his 
‘post-graduate course.’ 
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His return was unheralded. Bobby met him on 
Main street, and Doc greeted him with all the old 
brotherly kindness. 

‘*Don’t you speak to me!’’ grated Bobby. ‘‘I’d 
oughta kill you!’’ 

‘‘Now, Bobby — now, Bobby!!’’ expostulated Doc 
gently, and lumbered upstairs to his office. 

That was, unbelievably, actually all that hap- 
pened. Afterwards, of course, the Popes’ gave out 
that the marriage had been broken off. The two 
older Dalbey children, who were to have been page 
and bridesmaid, had to content themselves with en- 
acting their part in the decent seclusion of the wood- 
shed, with only their father’s garden implements for 
spectators; and Lily Pope went to make her long 
deferred visit to the Michigan relatives. 

The following spring, Ruby Dobler came home 
from school; and although the Doblers’ were at first 
inclined to look coldly upon Doc’s suit (Ruby most 
coldly of all), somehow, in the course of the summer 
things worked round Doc’s way. Doc had always 
had a way. Some folks were quite indignant about 
what they called his ‘affair’ with Lily Pope. Others 
questioned how far it had really gone. . . Soon, all 
alike dismissed it. Ruby did not return to school 
that fall, and at holiday time there was a wedding in 
the front room of the Dobler house, from whose 
swinging gate, when she had been twelve, Ruby had 
watched Lily poke a little pattern of holes in the soft 
earth with the stick of her parasol, and Doc hunch 
his great shoulders under their old swallow-tail. 
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Fortune smiled upon Doc. He prospered exceed- 
ingly. His rusty old sign-board, its letters faded 
from gilt to gray, had a strange, drawing power. 
Up the contracted old stairway passed an endless 
procession of lame, halt, and blind. To them it was 
not a stairway, but the last steep ascent to a healing 
shrine. There had always been something of the 
charlatan about Doc, despite his real natural gifts. 
He came to be regarded in some sort as a miracle 
worker. Finer blocks went up, having more spacious 
entrances and loftier suites. Doc never changed his 
location from that old one midway up Main street. 
But on the corner of Clayborn Avenue, where Tenth 
street rises to the school hill, he began the erection 
of such a mansion as the earlier show-places of the 
town might almost rattle around in. It had a ter- 
race and a pergola and a sun-dial and a curving 
driveway. Its tiled roof shone redly, towering above 
the humbler shingled ones of its neighbors. Doc 
had the first automobile in Belleview —a fine, ex- 
pansive, Murphy red. Doc’s great red automobile 
in those earlier days when autos were not so gener- 
ally in use, standing before the great house with its 
tiled and gleaming roof, had a fine metropolitan air. 
The children, going up the hill to school, used to look 
lingeringly back — the little girls, especially. Doc’s 
wife, swathed in her brilliant veil, was like one of 
those gauze-clad fairy princesses in story-books. In 
fact, Ruby’s face, even without the brilliant gauze, 
had always now, a curiously veiled look. One no 
longer saw it as a miniature. It had lost all that 
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young unreality of beauty —that first lovely, illu- 
sive immaturity. Without it, her beauty was a little 
harsh — cold fact, instead of lovely promise. She 
had altered her hair dressing from the old becoming, 
braided frame, to a smooth cap that threw her rather 
dominant features into relief. Doc had no family, 
as we say in Belleview. His neighbors, the Dalbeys, 
had six. But they had not had a new baby for a 
long time — as much as four years. The neighbors 
surmised that they were content now to sit back and 
watch the six grow. 

The castle had grown too, —it had another story; 
and what it lacked in grandeur, it made up for, curi- 
ously, in a sort of livableness. Strangers, being 
shown the sights of Belleview, would always in- 
quire, with a sort of quickened interest after having 
viewed Doc’s residence and the terrace and the per- 
gola and the sun-dial and the dwarfish negro forever 
raking the lawn (most Belleviewans raked their 
own), ‘‘And whose is the homey little place across 
the street?’’ Not that it was little —it only looked 
so beside Doc’s. 

The Dalbey boys raked their lawn; and the Dalbey 
girls, in the neatest of little prints and bonnets like 
modernized Kate Greenaways, ran along after them, 
gathering the fragrant grass up into a bushel basket. 
Mrs. Dalbey seemed to be forever puttering with her 
flowers, and Dalbey himself with his garden. 

It was well that Doc took a considerable pride in 
his house, for it is doubtful if he took much comfort. 
He had got so used to Lily, that Ruby’s dominant 
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characteristics must have come to him with a sort of 
jarring awakening. In those first years, in the 
trenchant Belleview phrase, they failed to ‘hit it 
off’ completely. Doc used to spend moody hours in 
his office, long after office hours; and the smooth cap 
of Ruby’s hair was as though it were sewn, here and 
there, with a silver thread. She remained always, a 
handsome and stately woman, with a curious scorn 
of any fictitious attraction. There was something 
eagle-like in her profile; and a sort of stern sincerity 
of line. She dressed always exquisitely, but with no 
attempt to follow the prevailing mode. Belleview 
was not discerning. They no longer called her beau- 
tiful, but ‘unusual-looking’. 

Neither was Doe discerning enough to appreciate 
this cold reserve of beauty. He had become, through 
those earlier years, inured to the warm, sweet, sim- 
ple vanities of Lily Pope, and to those fleeting, 
vagrant fashions that seemed somehow curiously to 
express her. Not that he ever thought of Lily. But 
sometimes he was conscious of missing something — 
something that Lily had meant. 

The Pope house had sold. It was vaguely under- 
stood, among old friends of the family, that Lily had 
remained among the Michigan relations, and was 
employed in some clerical capacity. Mrs. Pope had 
made one or two visits back to Belleview — on the 
occasion of Bobby’s marriage, and to a christening 
ceremony in his family. 

One summer Doc became ailing, and he went north 
to spend the summer on the lakes. Bobby saw him 
the first morning after his return, passing along 
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Main street. Curiously, the memory of another 
meeting after another absence of Doc’s, struck 
Bobby — when Bobby had told Doc he ought to kill 
him. There was a look in Doc’s eyes —a shocked 
look — a look of dazed unbelief struggling with in- 
evitable certainty; as if along the very walls of the 
old familiar stores and offices, had sprung out a 
sinister handwriting. 

Bobby told his wife about it at noon. He made a 
shamed confession, ‘‘ You wouldn’t believe it, Myra, 
but I actually felt sorry for the man. Lily paid; but 
this is different. Lily had to live it down. But Doc’s 
going to die.’’ 

For a little while, Doc, who had always been too 
busy before, sat out upon his terrace, and marked, 
on the sun-dial, the passing of his little day. He had 
not deliberately intended to be ruthless. It had only 
come about so; and now ruthlessly, things were 
coming about for him. . . ‘‘I’ve got two more 
years — two more years, eh, Doctor?’’ pleaded Doc, 
of a colleague, hastily summoned in for consultation. 
The physician agreed. He would have as readily 
agreed to five years, or ten. It was what Doc 
wanted. 

But in scarcely so many months, a nurse was in- 
stalled. She was a fresh, personable woman, with 
rolled up white hair under a trim cap. Doc, when 
he wandered, got to calling her ‘Lily’. The nurse, 
whose name was Hetty Cameron, did not contradict 
him. She had been many names to many patients. 
He did not surprise her in the least by saying, one 
night, ‘‘Jogging along, just like old married folks, 
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you and me, eh, Lily?’’ When she agreed, somehow 
it seemed to disturb Doc. Lily had not answered. 

The globes burned dimly in the passage. Doc 
looked down the faintly illumined corridor with its 
frescoed border, that had been done by an out of 
town decorator. In one corner, the shadows dis- 
torted it. 

‘‘It’s swinging loose, Lily—the corner there. 
Bobby ought to tend to it.’’ He though he was 
back in the stage box of the old Pope veranda. And 
curiously enough, seeing that the old place had long 
been remodeled and presented quite a different front 
to the little world of Belleview, Doc found it not the 
least altered. He accepted Miss Cameron, too, quite 
happily, seeing in her the old Lily. . . In fact, Doc 
never did arouse to his mistake. 


It took two big doctors, and a whole raft of in- 
conspicuous little tryouts, to adjust the matter of 
Doe’s practice. They said it was no wonder Doc 
had died in his very prime. For a time, his faded 
gray-gilt sign swung mutely at the foot of the nar- 
row old stairway to which so many had made pil- 
grimage. They still came — doubtfully at first; and 
afterwards with the confidence that grows out of the 
strange soil of change. For all the monotony of 
small town life is after all, only a cunningly worked 
out modulation into another time and key. There is 
a new generation now, to whom the Pope house is 
only an old, remodeled dwelling. At certain hours 
of the day, the terrace of what was Doc’s mansion is 
alive with children. It has been for some years a 
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successful girls’ school. In the slightly angular, 
darkly clad figure, to whose face the sprinkled, 
heavy hair gives a harsher setting than the old 
braided frame, new Belleview sees only Doc’s widow, 
living quietly with her father in the old corner 
Dobler house. What should it know of the gate that 
swung into Romance, and a little heyday of beauty 
and flattered choice? For now, theirs is the place in 
the sun; and all that earlier, vivid life to them is 
only shadow. 

But the Dalbeys, curiously, have never retreated 
among those old shades of their contemporaries. 
Always there seems to be another Dalbey baby 
coming on — grand-babies, now. 





Slag 
By Mrrtam Cassin 


With your breath upon me 

My love flames high with garnet sparks, 
Like a furnace of molten steel, 
Windblown. 


Having felt the breath of God, 
Are the stars 

Mere smoldering slag 

Fallen from an immortal crucible 
Where souls are in the making? 











Interlude 


By Currrorp Frankiin GESSLER 


Life is a thing of water and of wind, 

A stirring of pale lilies in a pool. 

Even as I rejoice in touch of cool 

Hands on my brow, the leaves of youth are thinned. 
Yet once before the wild glimmering flute notes fall 
Into dark silence and the dance be done, 

Let me lift lips to you as to the sun, 

Wreathe fingers in the whirling wreck of all! 


Briefly we linger over the feeble gleam; 

Yet when this world shall be a hollow husk 
Dumb songs shall seek you out, who are to me 
A singing fire, without whom time would be 
An evil secret river slipping into the dusk, 
Red with the sunset of a broken dream. 











Names 


By GwrnpoLen Haste 


Montgomery lives in New York. 

He builds hotels. 

He thinks he can make money from a new hotel in 
our town; 

So he is building it; 

And our town is helping him. 

They’re going to call it ‘‘The Montgomery”’. 


A thin rapid river twists between yellow bluffs. 

A swollen sun drops behind purple mountains. 

And on the river edge something struggles with 
death, 

While shadows creep closer through the cotton- 
woods. 


A long yellow land beaten upon by hail, 

Stripped by the blizzard, 

Withered by heat; 

Harsh with the arrogance of alien mountains, 

The lonely sky, 

The whispering midnight of the plains; 

A land haunted by the creeping shadows in the cot- 
tonwoods. 

No guerdon 

Save toil that gleans life from a bitter soil 

And leaves a shack to hug the angry river, 

Hard-bitten young life to carry on the promise, 

A grave alone beneath the yellow bluffs. 
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Yet they come! 

Up the river, 

Over the passes, 

Across the prairies, 

Clinging to the swaying stage-coach, 
Jostling the railroad gangs, 

Young, fervent, 

Disdainful of sleepy ease, 
Thronging 

To subdue the implacable wilderness 
And raise pride on the shores of the snarling river. 


Hidden in rude documents, 

Lying serene and unchanged in memories, 

Faint on the broken headstones that stand beside the 
river, 

Caught in the wind that shivers through the cotton- 
woods 

Are names. 


Well, ; 

They’re building a hotel in our town, 

A gorgeous, glittering thing, 

A hotel for a proud city. 

They’re going to call it ‘‘The Montgomery”’. 











Two Poems 


By Oscar WILLIAMS 
MAN 


Beyond this world of circumstance 
There may be gods who know the why, 
I only know man seems afraid 
Of beauty’s face beneath the sky. 


Out of the earth’s warm living breast 
He finds more use for stones than flowers, 
And builds a breastwork of grim roofs 
Against the blue and silver hours. 


To hide himself from coming dawn 
And sunset’s glorious retreat 
Down the horizon’s rim of fire, 
He builds a trench he calls a street. 


And in the night he buys and lusts 
With youth and innocence the price, 
And all the while above him hang 
The golden stars of Paradise! 
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HOW MANY? 


How many stars have the skies folded away, 
Yet never a dusk will sail across the blue, 
But leaves a wake of starlight shimmering. 


How many autumns blowing like great waves 
Have drawn after them the greenery and sound, 
Yet never will earth swirl nearer to the light, 
But color lifts her head out of the rain, 

And melody rustles the wind from her wings. 


How many shadows nesting under clouds 

Have joined the surging darkness of the sea, 

Yet never will a gold day ripple in the wind, 

But shadows are climbing back mysteriously, 

And never a strange stirring in the twilight of all 
tears, 

But a shadow looks out of some woman’s eyes. 


Blue skies silently closing in on pale stars . . . 
Autumns lost beneath a vast hush of snow .. . 
And shadows dumb—dumb through out all the 


years 
This is the silence speaking, voicing 
Beauty that lives forever and forever dies. 











Editorials 


Editorial pages as a regular department of THE 
Mu.anp institute a new policy which may require 
explanation. In the past we have been content to 
publish as much as possible of the good poetry and 
fiction which have come to us, letting the form and 
content of the magazine express its purpose. But 
the present time seems to lay upon those who follow 
an ideal the obligation to speak their faith openly. 
It seems, too, that Tue Mripianp’s six years of 
silence may give its utterance a measure of author- 
ity. 

We believe that American democracy must be 
justified by artistic achievement comparable to that 
of other lands and of earlier times. 

We believe that the region between the mountains 
will come to have primary importance in the artistic 
life of America, as it already has primary economic 
importance. 

We believe that in order to attain its rightful place 
in American literature, the middle west must publish 
as well as produce. 

We believe that the development of American art, 
especially of the art of letters, is hindered by com- 
mercialism, which misnames financial success as lit- 
erary success; and by academicism, which misnames 
historical research as literary achievement. 

We believe that there are very many writers and 
readers in America who will welcome leadership out 
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of the bondage of the market-place and out of the 
desert of the schools. 

For service in such leadership THe Mrpuanp lives. 
It hopes to help other leaders, and to be helped by 
them. It does what it can, without expectation of 
wealth or the desire of fame. 





As this editorial is written, the presidential cam- 
paign is dragging out a dispirited course; before the 
editorial reaches the readers of THe Mipuanp, the 
result of the campaign will be well-nigh forgotten. 
The editor is not especially interested in the election; 
and if he were, he should not employ the pages of 
Tue Mipxanp for the expression of his opinions. 
But he has happened to wonder whether anyone has 
made a comparison of the artistic tastes and capaci- 
ties of the opposing candidates. Will tomorrow’s 
papers tell us that Senator Harding has ‘expressed 
his profound appreciation of the distinguished ser- 
vice rendered to our commonwealth’ by Daniel 
Chester French, or that Governor Cox ‘views with 
alarm the encroaching influence in America’ of Paul 
Gauguin? It seems unlikely. 

There have been times when rulers and the ruled 
alike were interested in the substance and the man- 
ner of the arts. Elections have turned upon aes- 
thetic questions. Those were times almost as violent 
and as cruel as our own. But in those days the lives 
of men, however brief and troubled, were made 
bright by the presence of beauty. 

Of the millions of children living in America 
today, most seem destined never to see a beauti- 
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ful building, or a beautiful picture, or a beautiful 
statue, or a beautiful piece of furniture; never to 
witness a noble drama; never to hear a symphony; 
never to read a great book understandingly. It 
would seem that the President of the United States 
might be expected to do something about this, as he 
is expected to do something about the tariff, and the 
affairs of Europe. 

Meanwhile, the wilderness in which the editor lives 
is oblivious to the presidential campaign. But it 
knows that the autumn has come, and it is fraught 
with the beauty of autumn. The editor wishes that 
he could send to each reader of Tue Mipuanp one of 
these maple leaves. It might help toward forgetful- 
ness of politics, and toward remembrance of beauty. 





Tue Miptanp is rarely honored in being privi- 
leged to make known to the public for the first time 
a proposed innovation likely almost to revolutionize 
the teaching of literature in American colleges and 
universities. One of our leading institutions of 
higher learning is said to be considering the intro- 
duction of a new course, in the English department, 
which is described as follows: 

‘Bad Literature 417 (418). MWF 9:30. Open 
to Juniors and Seniors. A reading course designed 
to immunize the student to all the more important 
forms of bad writing now current in America. Some 
account of the origins is followed by thorough ex- 
posure to the Tarzan books. This leads gradually 
to the Terhune type of zodphilism; the he-man; 
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Pollyanna; and R. W. Chambers. The trend toward 
Americanization is observed by careful study of the 
campaign speeches of Harding and Cox. Various 
periodicals will be used, including The Congressional 
Record and The Ladies Home Journal.”’ 

The possibilities inherent in the elaboration of 
this idea will readily occur to our readers. THE 
Miptanp hopes that the plan will meet with general 
adoption and will accomplish much good. 





The editor cherishes an ambition, perhaps incon- 
sequential, some day to print with his own hands 
certain of the books he likes best. The list is not 
long, but it is varied. First would come something 
by William Morris — perhaps ‘‘Sir Peter Harpdon’s 
End,’’ that rare quaint drama from ‘‘The Defence of 
Guenevere’’, or possibly ‘‘A Dream of John Ball;’’ 
then Whitman — probably the ‘‘Song of Myself’’ or 
half-a-score of the chants; then the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes; then Bertrand Russell’s ‘‘A Free Man’s Wor- 
ship’’; and then the Odes of Keats. Beyond that the 
choice is not made; there are such possibilities as 
the stories of Friar Juniper, or ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land’’ (if the illustrations could be handled), or 
some of Elia’s essays, or the ‘‘Songs of Innocence.’’ 

The editor finds much pleasure in the thought of 
putting into type the words and sentences of these 
books, and printing the pages: with time enough to 
taste the phrase and sound the thought, or look out 
at the grouse in the poplar tops. Meanwhile, until 
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by such unhurried work he can make these books 
really his own, the editor can at least read them 
when he will; and although the pages which he reads 
show too plainly the mark of the machine and too 
little the love of the workman, he cannot but give 
thanks for them to all living and dead masters of 
that great craft in which he is the most humble of 
apprentices. 
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